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| THE HISTORY OF THE PILGRIMS, 

7 Or a Grandfather's Story of the First Settlers of New England. 

t Revised by the Publishing Committee. Printed by T. R. 

£ Marvin, for the Massachusetts Sabbath School Union. De- 
pository, No. 47, Cornhill, Boston. 


The above picture represents the landing of the 
Pilgrims, at the first settlement of this country. 
The place where they landed is now called Ply- 
mouth. It was then desolate, and uninhabited ex- 
cept by a few Indians. The first party of the Pil- 
grims came over in one ship; called the ‘ May- 
flower.” It is to-be seen in the picture out in the 

harbor. There are Islands beyond, where the Pil- 
i grims had gone ashore before they came to the 
tmain-land. 

You will observe that the ship is at a distance 
on the water, and the men come from it to the 
shore in a boat. They landed on a rock, which 
is to be seen in the picture and which is preserved 
now in Plymouth with great care, and is called the 


. Forefather’s rock. The Pilgrims arrived in win- 

ter. It will be observed that the trees and the 
t ground are covered with snow. They had to build 
; their houses, and defend themselves as well as they 
k could against the cold, and against the Indians un- 


til the next spring. 

Notwithstanding all their efforts and precautions 
however, they suffered very much, and a large 
number died from hunger and cold. But more 
ships came the next summer, bringing men and 
provisions, and in a few years the colony was com- 
fortably established. ‘The book whose title is pla- 
ced at the head of this article gives a full account 
of this remarkable enterprise. It is written in a 
very interesting style aga in a judicious manner. 

‘“* Mr. Allerton. When the Pilgrims had deter- 
mined upon removing to America, the next thing 
| was to agree among themselves who should go first : 
i for they could not all leave Holland very well at 

once. On the whole, it seemed best that the young- 
er part of the congregation, and their families, 
should go before the rest, because they were strong 





and better able to bear hardships: and that the ' 





others should live in Holland till a settlement was | 
begun in America. As soon as this question was 
settled, those who were to go, immediately set | 
about getting ready for their voyage. Several of 
the richest of them sold their estates, and put the 

money together. With this, they bought one small 
ship in Holland, cajled the Speedwell, and hired 

another larger one jn London, named the ~— 

er. When all things were ready for their depar- 

ture, the whole cohgregation joined in keeping a 

day of fasting and} prayer. On that solemn day, 

Mr. Robinson preached from these words of Ezra 

viii. 21. . “I proclaimed a fast there, at the river 

Ahava, that we might afflict our souls before our 

God, to seek of hin) a right way for us, and for our 

little ones, and for jall our substance.” 

“ After this they|left the city of Leyden, accom- 
panied by most of their friends, and went to a 
small town called Delft Haven, where the Speed- 
well lay waiting for those who were going in her. 
The otker ship, and all who were expecting to sail 
in her, were at Southampton, in England. The 
Pilgrims spent one night at Delft Haven, in Chris- 
tian conversation, with very littlesleep. The next 
day, which was the 2d of July, 1620, the wind be- 
ing fair, the Pilgrims went on board, and their 
friends went with them. O, it was hard to part! 
for they knew not that they should ever meet again 
in this world; as indeed many of them never did. 
Tears and sighs, and prayers, and*blessings, all 
mingled in this parting scene. Even the strangers 
who stood upon the shore, could not help weeping 
at the sight. But the wind and tide, which wait 
for no one, did not allow them to stay any longer; 
so falling down upon their knees in prayer, their 
beloved minister commended them to the care of 
that God, who was able to keep them safe amidst 
all the dangers of the deep, and the perils of the 
wilderness. ‘They then embraced each other, and 
parted. The Speedwell, with a fair wind, was soon 
out of sight, on her way to Southampton; and Mr. 
Robinson, with those who remained in Holland, 
went back to Leyden. 

“* Emeline. But I thought Mr. Robinson was 
going with them. Didn’t they have any minister 
then ? 

‘“‘ Mr. Allerton. Mr. Robinson wanted to go, 
but as the largest part of his church stayed behind, 
he thought it was his duty to stay with them, till 
they should all go. But just as the Pilgrims were 
going to sail, he wrote them a very kind letter in 
which he gave them much good advice. He said 
he should still be present with them by his love and 
earnest longing after their welfare, though he was 
constrained fora while to be bodily absent ; and that 
he had much rather bear his part of their first diffi- 
culties,if he were not held back by strong necessity. 
“* Make account of me, in the mean time,” says he, 
“as a man divided in myself with great pain, and 
having my better part with you.” But their elder, 
Mr. Brewster, went with them. 

“ Emeline. Does elder mean minister ? 

“‘ Mr. Allerton. No; not exactly. Elders, at 
that time, were persons chosen to assist the minis- 
ter in ruling the church, and taking care of it. On 
this account they were called ruling elders, to dis- 
tinguish them from ministers themselves, who were 
sometimes called elders. They were required to 
be wise and good men. It wasa part of their busi- 
ness, to see that the members of the church behav- 
ed like Christians, and to reprove them if they did 
not. Mr. Brewster used to do all this, and much 
more. After they left Holland for America, he 
preached to them regularly on the Sabbath, and 











prayed with them when they were sick, and did al! 
that a minister could do, 


| tery way across@he ocean, and see what befel them 








































































‘* Let us now follow these Pilgrims on their wa- 


there. On the 5th of August, the two ships sail- 
ed from Southampton, but they had not gone far, 
before the Speedwell began to Jeak,and the captain 
said he was afraid to go any farther. So both 
ships returned, and the leaky ship was examined 
and mended. _ Again they set out together, and 
s#iled about three hundred miles, when the same 
ship began to leak again: and back they had to go 
the second time ! 
“ Edward. How discouraging this was! It 
really seemed as if Providence opposed their going, 
to America. 
“Mr. Allerton. We must be careful, my ‘son, 
how we take wrong views of Divine Providence. 
When we succeed well with any undertaking, we 
cannot be certain from this, that God is pleased 
with our doings: for prosperity has ruined many a 
person. Nor when we are disappointed in our 
plans, can we tell from this alone, that God dis- 
likes our conduct: for the greatest disappointments 
often turn out to be the greatest blessings. Some- 
times God seems to disappoint his people, on pur- 
pose to wean them from this world, and fit them for 
heaven. You remember what troubles pious Da- 
vid had, and what he said respecting them. “ Be- 
fore I was afflicted I went astray; but now have [ 
kept thy word.” The Pilgrims thought all these 
trials were sent for their good, and therefore were 
not discouraged. The whole company judged it 
best to leave the leaky ship, and to Jet as many of 
her company get into the other vessel, as could be 
accommodated there. The Mayflower could not 
take them all, therefore some must be left. So 
here, you see, was another sad parting. 

‘On the 6th of September, the Mayflower, com- 
manded by Captain Jones, put to sea for the last 
time, all alone, with one hundred and one Pilgrims 
—a small and feeble band—crossing a stormy acean 
late in the year—a terrible winter coming on—their 
wives and children with them—going to a strange 
and savage land! Precious cargo! 

‘*Father Allerton’s voice began to falter here, 
and he remained for a few moments in solemn si- 
lence—his eyes fast closed. Never before, in my 
life, did I contemplate the Pilgrims with such feel- 
ings. I seemed, for the moment, to behold the 
millions of their posterity, and all the wealth and 
grandeur of New England, and the political and 
religious destiny of all America, lodged in one frail 
ship, tossed on the angry waves of a stormy ocean ! 

“Precious cargo!”’ repeated Father Allerton, 
and paused again. 

‘* Never,” said I, ‘ did the Atlantic ocean bear 
on its bosom such a valuable burden from the mifies 
of Potosi. It has been well said by a good man, 
that God, the great Husbandman of the world, 
sifted three kingdoms, that he might plant the 
American wilderness with the finest wheat.” 
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SALLY WILSON, 

A TRUE sToRY.—Conc/uded, 

Two days passed away before I was able to see 
and converse with my friend; but as early as pose 
sible I hastened to see her. With no indifferent 
feelings, I enquired for Sally ; and with Mrs, H—'s 
leave, repaired to her chamber. I found her seat- 
ed by a table, with one finger folded between the 
leaves of her Bible. Her countenance was serene, 
as the twilight of a summer's evening—Never shall 
I lose the recollections of that hour. Never shall 
I forget the thrilling emotions of my heart, as she 





















raised upon me her full dark eyes, and rose to ems 
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brace me. The joy, the triumph of an emancipated 
spirit, shone over her face, and she evinced that 
she was indeed sitting at the feet of Jesus, clothed, 
and in’ her right mind. 

“Dear, dear Eliza,” said she, “ never before 
was I so rejoiced to see you; 1 long to tell you 
what the Lord hath done for my soul. The note 
that I sent you, two days ago, was dictated by a 
restless desire to see you. ‘I'he distress of my 
mind had greatly increased, and I seemed to des- 
pair of finding relief, as I always®had before, by 
pouring my tale of woe into your ear of sympathy, 
and confiding all my sorrows to your affectiorfate 
heart. I looked for you with impatient expectation, 
till late in the evening. Finding that 1 must be 
disappointed, [ entered my chamber with a feeling 
of wretchedness and desertion, that I can never 
describe. Throwing myself into a chair, I involun- 
tarily exclaimed, I am forsaken of God and man 
—an outcast, and friendless, with no eye to pity, no 
arm to save; and for a while gave myself up to 
deep and dreadful thought. Rousing me upa little, 
the enquiry returned, is there no hope? no hope? 
when these words, gentle as the dews of heaven, 
breathed through my soul; ‘ there is forgiveness with 
Him, that he may be feared ;’ ‘let not your heart be 
troubled; ye believe in God believe also in me.’ 
The storm cf my spirit was hushed, and I yielded 
myself to the winning influence of these precious 
words. They came with power and newness of 
impression to my soul. I regarded them as ad- 
dressed to me, as really as though an audible voice 
from heaven had announced the fact. With a joy 


. I cannot express, I yielded myself into the hands 


of my Saviour: I said, Here Lord I give myself to 
thee ; tis all that I can du, Since then I have en- 
joyed a peace of mind of which | knew nothing be- 
fore ; and my heart has uttered only language of 
praise and thanksgiving.” 

My joy was unmingled, as I heard these simple 
unaffected statements from my friend. I found she 
had learned the sweet language of Canaan, and 
commenced her journey thitherward. 

Now, my dear Sally, said I, we are doubly sisters : 
as we have been pleasant to each other in our com- 
panionship, in sin and folly, we cannot be tess so, 
if through the great mercy of God, we are brought 
to the knowledge of the Saviour, and our feet are 
turned into the way of life. 

“O no,” she replied, “I feel that my largest de- 
sires are gratified, now that we see and feel alike. 
How often have I mourned and wept in secret, 
that I was deprived of my dear parents and all my 
dear friends; and murmured at those dealings of my 
kind and gracious Father, which I now see have 
all been ordered in infinite wisdom, and happily 
adapted to bring my wayward and rebellious spirit 
into submission and obedience.” 

“« Yes,” said I, “‘ and how strikingly in your case 
is the promise verified, ‘ When my father and my 
mother forsake me then the Lord will take me up.” 

This was a day of precious memory to us both; 
even now the impression of it is distinct and lively 

‘om my heart. During all the period Sally remain- 
of in the neighborhood, she was my chosen com- 
panion. The principles which now swayed her 
heart, developed a character lovely and attractive 
in its aspect, and which it was her daily care to 
conform to the precepts of the gospel. She was 
diligent in the performance of her duties, and seized 
with avidity, evéry opportunity offered her for in- 
struction at school. But her application was at 
the expense of her health. Near the close of this 
period, the vigor of her constitution seemed impair- 
ed, and her health became delicate, and it was 
thought best that she shonld suspend her studies. 
She did so, and the suspension was final. O,how lit- 
tle did I suppose, as 1 handed her books from her 
desk, to the servant who came for them, that her 
school-going days were numbered; that we were 
no more to goon together in our exercises; that 
while I should be permitted still longer to pursue 
those studies which form such an important and 
necessary part of preparation for future life, she 
should be directed to bend her footsteps into the 


weakness, down into the regions of death, and 
through the grave, to eternity. But thus it was 
ordered by ‘* Him who seeth the end from the be- 
ginning.” Fora while the change proved saluta- 
ry, and she was indulging herself with the hope 
of entering with renewed vigor, upon the studies 
she had left. But just at this time she was called to 
the trial of a third removal, and was placed with 
a relative whom she had never seen, at some dis- 
tance in the north. This was a severe trial to her 
faith ; she shrunk instinctively from the necessity of 
being again exposed to the cold, scrutinizing gaze 
of strangers. She mourned over her state of de- 
pendant orphanage: although she steadily repelled 
every rising murmur of discontent; and the uni- 
form cheerlulness of her countenance and deport- 
ment, would lead a superficial observer to conclude, 
that sorrow had never been an inmate of her bosom. 

But Sally had no reason to regret the change 
made in her situation; for the lady with whom 
she now resided, took an affectionate interest in her 
concerns, and -bestowed upon her those attentions 





and little offices of kindness, which were quickly 
and gratefully appreciated by her young friend. 
The christian principles which Sally had labored to 
cultivate amid much discouragement and outward 
opposition, were carefully nurtured and cherished 
by this “‘mother in Israel.” But the time was draw- 
ing near, when this lovely disciple of Jesus was to 
be transplanted to a more congenial soil. 
symptoms of consumption, which some time before 
had worn an alarming aspect, returned with a char- 
acter much more decided and immoveable. The 
skill of the physician, and all the tender care and 
attentions of her kind friend, were carefully array- 





ed against this inveterate disease ; but they could 
not stay its progress. And after a few alternations 
of hope and fear, they were compelled to see this 
beauteous flower fade away. Mrs. A. mourned 
that she was so soon to be deprived of her charge ; 
that a child of so much promise could stay no long- 
er to give her influence and her testimony in favor 
of that religion, which was now all her consolation 
and support. 

It was some time before Sally realised that con- 
sumption was actually preying upon her delicate 
frame. She had long felt a degree of weariness and 
lassitude, the cause of which she could not under- 
stand. She exercised in various ways; but noth- 
ing could bring back to her the life and animation 
she formerly enjoyed. Mrs. A. soon felt it to be 
her duty to inform her of the nature of her com- 
plaints, her own fears, and the opinion of the phy- 
sician. She was convinced from carefully watch- 
ing her feelings, that she could do this without any 
danger of unfavorable consequences to her health. 
She believed that her hopes were resting on an un- 
failing foundation—that they were never to be shak- 
en by apy changes that were to take place in the 
frail tenement of her immortal spirit. And she 
judged rightly: for when she announced the true 
state of her health, she did not see her unmoved, 
to be sure,—but she saw her timorous spirit quick- 
en its energies, and hovgr around the blessed 
hopes of the gospel; and these she found to be “‘all 
her salvation and all her desire.” 

‘The thought of appearing before a holy God, in 
a fixed, unalterabie state, was to her mind invested 
with awful solemnity, and it led her to “great 
searchings of heart.” She carefully retired into the 
chambers of her own bosom, to look at all the 
motives that had controled her conduct, and which 
alone could determine her character, as right or 
wrong in the eyes of Him, before whom she expect- 
ed soon to appear. This examination resulted in 
a settled peace, which was scarcely for a moment 
disturbed, during the remainder of her life. 

I saw her but once during her illness; but the 
interview I enjoyed, was one of peculiar interest. 
It brought tomy mind a deeper impression of the 
power and blessedness of religion, than I ever felt 
before. I was shocked with her wasted appear- 
ance, and the livid impress of death on her face. 
She observed my emotion, and sweetly inquired, 





shaded, and often dark declivity, through pain and 





“Why are you disturbed? there is nothing here to 
fear. When the work of death, which you see be- 


The}. 


so beautiful. Oh! 


sword! 
up to be a man 2. 


gun in this poor tabernacle, is completed, I shall be 
relieved from the pains of mortality, and perfectly 
blessed in the presence of our Saviour. 1am not 
afraid to die. [trust I am daily comforted with 
the presence of Him who hath brought life and 
immortality to light in the gospel; and with his 
presence, it will be sweet to pass even ‘ through 
the valley of the shadow of death!”’ I asked her 
if she had no desire to live longer and enjoy the 
sweets of life? She replied, ‘ not when I see and 
feel such evidence of my Father’s will to take me 
home; and the thought taat when I am removed, 
I shall sin no more, reconciles me to the thought 
of leaving all I love below, It is sweet to live and 
labor in the service of God, but mine has been a 
life of sin ; all that I have done has been so fraught 
with imperfections, that pain, instead of pleasure, 
is ever blended in the retrospect. Eliza, it is on- 
ly when I ¢an escape from myself, that I feel com- 
fortable ; and this 1 can do the most effectually, by 
looking at the cross of Christ. ‘The wonders there 
unfolded, show me my own insignificance, and 1 
lose myself in the fullness of salvation, which I 
see provided for you and me and all the world.” 

True, I remarked, this should ever be our conso- 
lation; but the thought of death, the mysterious 
change, the new mode of existence, when separa- 
ted from this body which has been loved and cher- 
ished so Jong, often fills my mind with dread. 

‘“‘T used,” said she ‘to feel so too ; but my fears 
are all withdrawn. I am not afraid to go where 
Christ leads the way. He has passed through the 
grave, and more than this, has promised to be with 
his children in their hour of greatest need ; and as 
for this body, so great is its weakness, I think I 
shall love to have it quietly laid down to rest. It 
is now but a very imperfect medium through which, 
as an intelligent being, I enjoy any happiness; and 
in our best estate, it is only a medium. Why then 
should we love it so much? The immortal spirit, 
in the hands of Christ, is happier far when escaped 
from this clay, than it can ever be while taberna- 
cling here.” 

Thus with an angel serenity, did this child of 
suffering look into the grave, and forward into the 
unseen world. I could not but feel, “‘O, that my 
soul were in her soul’s stead.” I enquired, What 
message shall I carry for you to our mutual associ- 
atesat N. Fora tshe 1 lost in thought ; 
then raising herself a little on her pillow, she re- 
joined, ‘* Tell them that the religion of Jesus is the 
only thing that can give them satisfaction in life, 
or hope and peace in death ;—that I hope to meet 
them all in a better world.” 

The deepest solemnity rested on my mind as I 
parted from this dear friend, never to meet her 
again, till we were both landed on the shores of 
eternity. The near views of another world obliged 
me to regard all terrestrial things, according to 
their relative insignificance; and I prayed for 
grace to spend the remainder of life allotted to me, 
more acceptably to God than I had done. A few 
weeks after my return home, a letter announced to 
me that Sally was no more. -Death came over her, 
gentle as the dews of evening, and her spirit enter- 
ed into that rest that remains for the people of God. 
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$ WAR. 

Henry. Oh mother, mother! Hark don’t you 
hear the Soldiers? ‘There! they’ve stopped just 
before our door. Oh! mother let me run amd see 
them. 

Mother. 
Henry? 

Henry. Oh! they’re' dressed up so fine and 
march along so strait; and then the music plays 
I wish I was a soldier. How I. 
would march and shoot off my gun and draw my 
Mother, let me be a soldier when I grow 


Why do you like to look at soldiers, 


Mother. Then you wish to kill and wound your 
fellow-creatures, or be killed or wounded yourself, 


just because you should be dressed fine, and march 








to beautiful music. 
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Henry. But you know mother ’tis no harm to| occupied in his professional avocations, he would | when I wished for to morrow, you did not look an- 


kill people in battle, and may be I should’nt be 
killed. 


Mother. Why do people go to war, Henry? 

Henry. 1 don’t know. What is the reason, 
mother ? 

Mother. For the same reason I suppose that two 


single men go out to fight a duel, or for the same 
reason that people knock each other down and fight 
and abuse each other. Because they are angry 
and will not forgive each other as the Bible tells 
them, but challenge each other to fight. 

Henry. But when they all go together you know 
it is not so bad. 

Mother. Then when ten or twenty thousand 
poor creatures aresome killed, dying, some 
desperately wounded ; it is not s s if only 
one man was killed. 

Henry. Ten or twenty thousand, er Why ! 
Do they ever kill so many as that? 

Mother. You have heard of the great battle of 
Waterloo. After that battle there were thirty thou- 
sand wounded mea lying in one town. Think of 
the tears and groans and dying agonies of these 
poor men. 











, Henry. That was a great battle, was it not, 
rt How proud they must have felt when 


got the victory. 

Mother. And how do you think the poor wid- 
ows and fatherless children felt when they saw the 
troops coming home and looked for those who were 
dressed up so finely and marched off to such beau- 
tiful music, but looked in vain, for oh! they Jay 
bleeding corpses on the field of battle. Many 
thousands of little children have beensleft to want 
and distress, and their poor broken hearted mothers 
have been obliged to work hard to support them, 
because of this glorious War. 

Henry. Mother, I did not think about all that. 

Mother. Neither did you think, my son, of all 
the wicked practices learned by soldiers when 
they are all thrown together away from home : how 
many a young man goes away from his mother and 
sisters and if he is not killed in battle, comes back 
a poor drinking, swearing, miserable creature, who 
never speaks of God or religion but to laugh at 
them. 

Henry. 1 wonder how many people have been 
killed in war. 

Mother, The number is’said to be fourteen thou- 
sand millions (14,000,000,000.) Within the pre- 
sent generation, 5,600,000 have been swept into 
eternity. In the wars of Buonaparte, three millions 
of the French people were destroyed !* and you, my 
son, wish to be a soldier! You must die, Henry. 
Do you wish to die peaceably, having some dear 
friends round you to close your eyes, while you give 
up your soul sweetly to God that gave it? Or would 
you like to die amid roaring cannon and oaths and 
shrieks and dying groans, your whole soul full of 
cursing and bitterness and wrath, and your hands 
dyed in the blood of your fellow creatures? Oh 
what a state in which to appear before God ! 

Henry. Oh mother. I’ll not be a soldier. 
[Western S. S. Messenger. 


* See Dick’s Philosophy of Religion, page 307. 
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SIR WILLIAM HERSCHEL, 


This eminent astronomer was born at Hanover 
in 1738. His father was a musician. At the age 
of fourteen he was placed in the band of the Han- 
over regiment of guards. About the year 1758 he 
proceeded with a detachment of his regiment to 
England, accompanied by his father, who, after a 
short stay returned to his native country, leaving 
his son in England. For several years he obtained 
a subsistence by his musical talents, devoting his 
leisure hours to the study of the English and Ital- 
jan languages ; he also made some progress in the 
Greek and Latin. The bent of his inclination du- 
ring this period, was however, principally directed 
to mathematics and astronomy ; and frequently af- 
ter a harrassing day of fourteen or sixteen hours, 
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seek relaxation, if such it might be termed, in ex- 
tending his knowledge in his favorite pursuits. 
Having in the course of extensive reading made 
some discoveries which awakened his curivsity, he | 
commissioned a friend in London to procure him a'| 
telescope of large dimensions, but the price being 
above his limited means, he resolved to construct 
one himself. After innumerable disappointments he | 
completed a five feet Newtonian reflector. The | 
success of his first attempt encouraged him to fresh | 
efforts, and in a short time he made telescopes | 
from seven to twenty feet. Asa proof of his per-| 
severance, it is said, that in perfecting the object 


mirror for his seven feet instrument, he finished | 


two hundred before he produced one that satisfac- 
torily answered his purpose. 

As his love for the study of astronomy increased, 
he gradually | 1 his professional engag ts 
and in 1779 he commenced a regular review of 
the heavens, star by star. In the course of eight- 
een months’ observarion he remarked that a star, 
which had been recorded by former astronomers 
as a fixed star, was gradually changing its position ; 
and after much attention he was enabled to ascer- 
tain that it was an undiscovered planet. He com- 
municated the fact to the Royal Society, who elect- 
ed him a fellow, and decreed him their annual gold 
medal. This great discovery was made on the 
thirteenth of March, 1781, and bestowed on that 
planet the name of Georgium Sidus, in compliment 
to the king, who in consequence of his merit set- 
tled on him a handsome salary, which enabled him 
to relinquish his professional occupations, and de- 
vote himself wholly to the study of astronomy, 

He shortly afterwards fixed his permanent resi- 
dence at Slough, near Windsor, where, in the 
hope of facilitating and extending his researches, 
he undertook to construct a telescope of forty feet, 
which was completed in 1787. With the aid of 
this ponderous instrument, assisted by others of 





stores of astronomical science. 


line Herschel, who was equally devoted to the study 
which has immortalized her brother. 

In 1793 he announced the discovery of a volca- 
nic Mountain in the moon, and four years after- 


conoes in that orb, which appeared in a state of 
eruption. Showing these apparent eruptions at 
one time te a gentleman, the latter exclaimed, that 
he not only saw the fire but the smoke. 

It will be impossible in a sketch like the present, 
and perhaps also superfluous to detail the many 
important discoveries which have been made by 
this great astronomer; they are well known to the 
scientific world. By his labors he is justly esteem- 
ed as the most celebrated man of his age. Vari- 
ous public bodies testified their respect for his tal- 
ents, and his sovereign conferred on him the hon- 
or of knighthood. 

Sir William died on the 23d of August, 1822, 
leaving behind him an unblemished reputation in 
private life. His name will descend to posterity 
as one of the greatest astronomers of the age in 
which he lived. [ Youth’s Miscellany. 











THE NURSERY. 





RESOLUTIONS. 

Hester. Mamma, to-morrow is Sarah’s birth- 
day: shall I g» there? 

Mamma. Yes my dear. 

Hester. And Edward and John too? 

Mamma. Yes, my dear. 

Hester, That is good! We shall have a fine 
time : Oh, how I wish to-morrow was come! Don’t 
you, mamma? 

Mamma. No, my child. 

Hester. Why not, mamma? Is it wicked to 
wish for to-morrow ? 

Mamma. What made you ask that question, 
Hester? 





Hester. Why, mamma, when I first spoke to you 
about Sarah’s birth-day, you looked pleased ; but 
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gry to be sure; but still there was something the 
matter; you did not smile any more.—Now tell 
me, mamma, am I right? was it naughty to wish 
for to-morrow ? 

Mamma. When you mentioned Sour cousin’s 
birth-day, my dear, I was pleased to see that you 
were happy in her company ; because I thought, if 
my little Hester loves so good a girl as Sarah, per- 
haps in time she may become like her. But you 
altered my thoughts sadly when you exclaimed in 
that angry and impatient tone, ‘* I wish to-morrow 
was come.” : 

Hester. Yes, mamma; I knew that it was I who 
made that pretty smile vanish. Well! it is a sad 
thing to be. naughty and make my dear mamma 
angry ; but somehow, I can’t help it. It was only 
this morning, mamma, that I made up my mind 
never to make you angry again; but I have done so 
already, and it is not nine o’clock. 

Mamma. Hester, my dear, do not cry! That 
will not mend your fault. Sit down by me, and I 
will tell you how Sarah would behave. 

Hester. No; mamma do not! I don’t want to 
hear about Sarah—it makes me angry. Tell me 
how you would have done, and then | will do so too. 
You need not shake your head, mamma; you will 
see. 

Mamma. Do not be too sure, Hester ! Remem- 
ber this morning’s resolution: I am afraid the next 
time you feel impatient, or angry, you will forget 
your mamma, and every thing that is good, aad 
only follow your bad inclinations. 

Hester. No, no, mamma! do not think so I 
will be good. —But I don’t know how it is, when- 
ever I am happy or I mean to have any thing to 
to please me—then I am naughty, and make you 
angry. I must never be happy, or I must never be 
good, one or the other. 

Mamma. No, Hester, is it very possible to be good 





more manageable size, he continued to enrich the} and happy. 
In these researches | it is. 
he was materially assisted by his sister, Miss Caro- | 


wards communicated the account of two other vol-| 
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and happy, both; but it is impossible to be bad 
Hester, my child, I can tell you how 
When you have any pleasure in view, you 
think of nothing else; you are so anxious to enjoy 
‘it that you neglect all your duties, and wish the 
time away ; then you become fretful,and make your- 
self and every one around you miserable. 

Hester. Forgive me this once, dear mamma, 
and I will try to be good again. 

Mamma. ‘There is your greatest fault, Hester: 
you say you will try again. Do you not know that 
it is impossible to be good in your own strength? 
You must pray to God to give you strength, through 
Jesus Christ, to overcome your impatient temper, 
and to be contented with whatever he may send 
you; and when disappointed of oue pleasure, not 
to be fretful, but to rejoice that you have so many 
other comforts left. If my little girl would do this, 
she would be enabled to amend, and would no 
more have to repent with tears her broken resolu- 


tions. [Children’s Magazine. 
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EDITORIAL. 





QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 
[Continued from the last-number. 
Question 4. ‘ 

“Why is the Bible written in such a style that 
it is almost impossible for us to understand it? 
Some of the verses contradict each other; some if 
translated literally would be quite ridiculous.—Is 
this a proper question.” ' 

Teacher. Yes, a perfectly proper question, 
and I am very glad it is asked. 

It is true, as the writer states, that there are ma- 
ny passages in the Bible which it is exceedingly 
difficult to understand; there are apparent contra- 
dictions which have never been. satisfactorily re- 
conciled, and in many instances the language em- 
ployed is in itself to say the least very singular. 

With respect to the language, I would remark 
that on many occasions, I have no doubt that ex- 
pressions of a singular kind were designedly chosen ; 
they were intended to strike us rather strangely, in 
order that they might make the more impression, 









For instance, in the passage this morning quoted, 











YOUTHS COMPANION. 
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—‘* Leave off Contention before it be meddled with ;” 


—how strange to speak of letting a thing alone be-) 
In the story of Elijah exhorting | 


fore we touch it, 
ing the Idolaters to call aloud to their God as per- 


haps he sleptygr was on a journey, we can hardly | 


repress a smile, and undoubtedly it was designed 
that such an absurdity should strike us as ridicu- 
lous. 

Upon the subject of the difficulty of understand- 
ing much that is written, it may be remarked that 
this very circumstance constitutes one of the grand 
excellencies of the Bible. It is a book which may 
be understood by the mere child and which also 
furnishes endless subjects of study for the aged man. 
It contains something suited to all ages and all ca- 
pacities. We may study it throughout our whole 
life time, and yet possess but an imperfect acquain- 
tance with its contents. Suppose it were other- 
wise ; suppose the whole to have been written in a 
style so plain and simple that it could have become 
perfectly familiar in early childhood ; how soon its 
perusal would have ceased to be a source of enjoy- 
ment. Whereas, as it now is, the man who makes 
the Bible his study is continually gaining some ad- 
ditional information, receiving some new idea and 
arriving at the correct apprehension of some hith- 
erto inexplicable passage. 

With respect to such texts as we cannot recon- 
cile with our preconceived ideas, it seems our du- 
ty to receive thern according to their most obvious 
sense, avoiding forced and unnatural interpreta- 
tions. Question 5. 

* Ought not religious persons to avoid unnecesa- 
ry expenses in order to save for the poor?” 

This is a very difficult subject, since it is quite 
impossible precisely to draw the line between proper 
and improper expenses. Suppose we were to attempt 
to reject every article but such as are absolutely 
necessary ; to what lengths we should be carried. 
Instead of the clothes you now wear, you would 
be dressed in the coarsest and meanest of materi- 
als. We should have the bare floors under our 
feet, instead of this carpet. Our desks would be 
of plain unpainted pine instead of this handsomely 
varnished wood with neat baize coverings. The 
walls would have no paper, or plastering ; but the 
bare bricks would stand exposed. In short, there 
would be no end to the retrenchments. You can 
extend the same view to your food and* to every 
thing else. 

As a general rule, I think it the duty of religious 
persons to avoid in every thing, an appearance of 
singularity. In their expenditures therefore, they 
should be governed by the same principle with oth- 
ers of their own rank. Decided extravagancies 
ought of course to be avoided by all. 


-—e— 
DEAF AND DUMB ASYLUM., 
Sketches from a Journal, 
Excursion to Hartford, and Visit to the Deaf and 
Dumb Asylum. 

Monday, May 10th.—Early this morning a gen- 
tle tap at our chamber door awakened us. We 
rose hastily, soon despatched our toilet duties, and 
in twenty minutes we were rolled away in the stage 
coach. It was early in the morning, and our fel- 
low-passengers, (two gentlemen beside ourselves,) 
seemed all to feel the damp chilly, sleepy. influence 
of the hour. 

There was but little said, and each one wrapping 
his coat or cloak around him, seemed to sink down 
quietly to his own reflections. ‘The sun soon arose 
and gladdened the cold scene—but it was only a 
momentary gleam of gladness ; for heavy clouds 
soon again gathered over him, and we continued 
to have a chill, damp day. “ 

Our ride was through an uninteresting tract of 
country—vegetation much more backward than we 
supposed—nothing of particular mterest occurred. 

Breakfasted at Sturbridge, in a back parlor and 
withoug an appetite, having lost it in our long ride. 
Some agreeable conversation between the passen- 
gers. in the interveis of conversation, or when it 
tarned upon topics that did not interest me,I had re- 
course to my book for entertainment. On the way 
we passed through Stafford, where are some me- 


dicinal springs. I do not know whether they are 
famed or not—observed a large boarding-house 
erected near them. 

The country as we approached Hartford grew 
more pleasant, and was under better cultivation. 
East Hartford is a very beautiful town, with rows 
of trees (fine Jarge elms) waving over the princi- 
pal street. It looks very much like Hadley, only 
I should think it larger and a place of more busi- 
ness. We crossed the Connecticut over a long 
covered bridge, and were soon set down at the ho- 
tel in Hartford; in the parlor of which 1 am now 
writing. 

This afternoon we have been out to see a little 
of the city. It seems pleasant in some parts. 
There are some beautiful private dwelling honses, 
particularly on the hill where the Asylum is situa- 
ted. We were very anxious to visit this Institu- 
tion, as all strangers are, but on walking up we 
found it to be the time of vacation. This was a 
sad disappointment to us; we went in however to 
see the building and the few pupils who remained. 
We first entered the girls’ parlor, a large painted 
room with a circular table in the centre. Under 
one window sat a group of girls at work; they look- 
ed very intelligent and conversed with each other 
by very animated signs. Amongst others who 
came in was the unfortunate pupil, who is both 
deaf,-dumb and blind. 

She came in of herself, and excepting that she 
felt a little for a chair, she entered without embar- 
rassment. We saw her thread her needle with her 
Jingers and tongue—and I stood close by her, to ob- 
serve her sew. She took her stiches by feeling. 
The Principal of the Asylum was not at home, or 
I suppose we should have seen some of the work of 
these girls. 

We went into the upper chamber, to see the 
sleeping apartment of the boys. It was in the 
form of a cross, if you suppose it to be crossed in 
the middle. It held 52 beds—single beds, and all 
dressed alike. ‘They were arranged with great uni- 
formity, and perfect neatness. ‘This garret room 
ran across the whole length and breadth of the 
building. At the two ends and on each side was 
a large semicircular window. The sash was made 
to slide each way, and the view from either side of 
this building, was very extensive and delightful. 

The whole city of Hartford lay stretched before 
us on one side; and on the other a beautiful and 
cultivated country. The far distant and blue hori- 
zon bounded the view. 

After feasting our eyes some time from this ele- 
vation, we descended to the long entry again. A 
large mahogany case stood here shut up by glass 
doors. Within were arranged a number of work-boxes 
ofdifferent sizes,made of the bird's-eye maple. They 
were the workmanship of the boys. We selected 
one of the prettiest to take home. After dropping 
a trifle into the box which stood upon the table to 
collect contributions for the deaf, dumb and blind 
girl, we proceeded to visit the work-shops, 

These were brick buildings standing on the edge 
of the play ground, But the workmen were nearly 
all gone. One boy was there making a little ves- 
sel. He wrote upon a slate, that he was from Wey- 
mouth. In the play ground were a dozen large 
boys playing at ball. They threw the ball with 
great force, and d very veh t and eager 
in their gestures. But it was singular to observe 
them playing in this animated manner, and yet with 
perfeet silence, 

Not one of them could speak—all were dumb— 
but in every thing else they seemed like other boys, 
and now and then laughed very heartily. 

Washington College on the left, looked very plea- 
santly as we passed down the street. 

In returning we passed through the street where 
Miss Beecher’s school is situated ; but it was vacar 
tion there too, and we could not visit it. As we 
reached our temporary home in the tavern, we felt, 
that although our walk had been a cold one, we 
were fully repaid for it. 

A good warm fire awaited us in our snug parlor, 
and we sat upon the sofa the remainder of the eve- 








ning enjoying it. 8. Lucy. 
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MISCELLANY. 














Melancthon.—T he German reformers, at the time 
of the Diet of Augsburgh, in 1530, deeply felt the 
danger of their situation, but they committed their 
cause unto their heavenly Father, and knew that 
all things would work together for good. An af- 
fecting anecdote in reference to this confidence 
has been preserved. Luther and Melancthon, with 
some other divines were assembled at Torgan, to 
consult about the measures proposed to be follow- 
ed in their present exigencies. After having spent 
some time in earnest prayer, Melancthon was call- 
ed out of theroom. He left his companions with 
the deepest jety of mind apparent from his 
countena shortly returned with an air of 
ch In surprised |uther; Melancthon 
exclaimed - 

‘ Let us not be discouraged ; for I have seen those 
that are a protection and a defence for us, and will 
prove invincible to every foe.” Luther eagerly en- 
quired who these warriors were.—Melancthon re- 
plied, ‘they are the wives of our elders and deacons, 
with their children, whose prayers I have just now 
witnessed—pravers which I am satisfied our 

will hear: for the Father of our Lord Jesus 

has never yet neglected them, nor can he, w 
trust,neglect them.’ While absent from the room, 
he had seen the wives of the elders of their chur- 
ches busily employed in the care of their families, 
and also engaged in prayer. With them were in- 
fants at the breast, while some children a little old- 
er, were presenting their youthful supplications to 
the Lord. [History of the Church, 
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Ann Melancthon.— Amongst the children of Me- 
lancthon, the celebrated reformer, Ann, his eldest 
daughter, who was beautiful in person, possessed 
much of her father’s genius and disposition. One 
morning as he was sitting in his house, the painful 
state of the Christian world continued to press up- 
on his mind and affect his spirits, till at length the 
tears gushed involuntarily from his eyes. The 
child perceiving her father’s distress, instantly 
stretched out her little hands to wipe away the fal- 
ling tears, and endeavored to comfort him. Her 
manner was so affectionate that it pierced him to 
the heart, and made her ever after peculiarly dear 
to him. 

‘** Honor thy father and thy mother,” is, accord- 
ing to St. Paul, the first commandment to which 
God has annexed a promise; which shows us of 
how much importance he considers this duty to be. 
It is said, Dent. v, 6, “And that it may go well 
with thee.” They who honor their parents, that 
is, love, reverence and obey them, take the likeli- 
est method to obtain the love of their parents and 
the favor of God, and to secure a Jong and happy 
life. But if it shall go well with such as observe 
this commandment, we may remark, on the other 
hand, that it shall go ill with those who transgress 
it. Disobedient children grieve their parents, dis- 
please Almighty God; ‘ And there is no doubt,” 
says Dr. Clarke, ‘‘ that the untimely death of many 
young persons are the jndici7l consequences of 
their disobedience to their parents.” 

: Child’s Magazine. 











POETRY. 





For the Youth’s Companion. 
“ He giveth food to the young ravens that cry.” 
Exeluded from their sheltering nest 
The clamorous ravens cry, 
And with hoarse tone, and ruffled breast, 
In cowering clusters fly ; 
Abandon’d by a parent’s care 
They famish’d press the sod, 
And in the wildness of despair ! 
Demand their meat of God.— 
By Him who feeds the ravenous bird 
And guards the eparrow’s lot ; 
Say, shall our mourning be unheard, 
Our orisons forgot? 
He clothes the grass in gorgeous pride, 
He guides the winds that rove.— 
Aud what can from his heart divide 





The children of his love? H. 
Hartford, May 2d, 1831. 
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